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ABSTRACT 

Available vocational education and training in the 
United Kingdom's retail sector were examined in an employee-centered 
study during which data were collected primarily from two sources: 
questionnaires completed by 1,974 from a random sample of 
approximately 6,000 British retail employees who were surveyed, and 
semist ructured face-to-face interviews conducted with 115 retail shop 
workers by 15 interviewers. The questionnaires and interviews focused 
on the types and extent of available training, its perceived value, 
the relationship between training delivery and effectiveness, access 
of different groups to training, and shop workers' training 
aspirations. On average, the respondents received a total of 5.75 
days of training with their current employer or approximately 1 day 
per year of service. Workers were generally positive about the 
training they received; however, two-thirds stated that their 
training had little or no effect on their job performance. Store 
managers' attitudes had a critical effect on the value workers gave 
to training. Women and part-time workers had less access to training 
than did males and full-time employees. Shop workers desired more 
training, including job-specific, occupational, and employee 
development training* (information concerning the study methodology 
is appended. Contains 29 figures and 18 references.) (MN) 
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Foreword 




Bill Connor |-" or many years, I \daw has campaigned lor moiv and hotter vocational 
■t S; ; h , training K>i shopworkors. Recently, there has heen a multitude of 

!A ; Government training initiatives and programmes. Lach new initiative has 

heen launched in a Maze of puhlicity. This hype often seemed to contradict 
the experience of shop w orkers w ho felt there was too little training and that 
much of the training that did take place was too joh or company spev if ic. 

lo find out what was really happening I vlaw applied lor, and received, a 
grant from the Distributive Industries Training Trust. We then contracted 
Leeds I'uivetsity to research the shop workers' experience of vocational 
training on our behalf. 

This Report is the conclusion of the research done by Leeds c'niversitv. 
'I he views in the Report are those of the research team and theirs alone. 
I low-over, I believe it makes significant points that all w ho work in the retail 
sector, or in the training world, will find valuable. 1 know of no other 
research that has so thoroughly sought the views of those on the re« civing 
end of vocational training - the shopfloor worker. 

I sdaw is commuted to continuing to promote vocational training In order 
to take full advantage of the Report, I 'sdaw has a nationally organised 
programme of briefings for I 'sdaw officers to help them promote vocational 
liaining amongst members and companies alike and our 1^5 Annual 
Delegate Meeting will debate a major policy statement on Training. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the Distributive "Industries 'braining 
I rust for the support they haw given this research. Without their support it 
would ha\e been impossible to have gone ahead. I would also like to thank 
the i. ompauies, the \ 'sdaw of f iv 01 s and ieptesentati\ es w ho helped the 
research team by disttibuting and collecting questionnaires. Again, I can saw 
without theii assistance the project could not ha\e taken pkue. I'inallv, I 
would like to thank the Leeds I 'niversity leseanh team. This Report is theirs 
and I hev deserve the credit for this important piece o| work. 
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introduction 

The background to this Report is the widespread recognition that compared' 
with its economic' competitors the British work force is under- educated, 
under-trained and under-qualit ied. If Britain is to Break out of its 'low skill 
equilibrium' the retail sector must greatly improve the vocational education 
and training it provides for its work force. 

While much rosea a h recuses on Government policies or employer- 
determined training strategies and practices this Report is employee-centred, 
focusing on retail workers' experiences of vocational education and training. 

How much draining? 

-''"'<■>;.< examines how much training shop workers receive. The key I hidings are: 

® Shop workers receive on average a total of 5.75 days' training with their 
c uncut employer. 

@ In relation to length of serv ice, shop workers receive about 1 day ol 
training per year of service. 

There is a wide v ariation in the amount of training shop workers receive 
from one company to another. 

(3D There is a wide variation between the amounts of training shop workers 
receive, even when doing the same job, within the same company. 

O This level of training is considerably less than that identified in the 

Department of Employment Training in Britain sutvev. The dillerences may, 
in part, he explained by the gap that exists between 1 lead CM I ice training 
policies aiul what actuallv happens in practice at the store level. 

It Is dll I ii ult to see how the lev els o| t nulling iclentll ied 111 mil sui \e\ 

i an i esult in a widespt ead uptake of The Retail I 'ei til ic.ite 1 .ev el 2 S XYC V 

that aie deemed the equivalent ol 1 C »c Si's at gtadc s A C 



The value of training 



0 <..;■:• 1 2 assesses how useful or valuable employees find the training they receive in 
ten .is of improving their job performance and their own personal 
development. The key findings are: 

& While shop workers' general attitude to the training they receive is 
positive, detailed questioning reveals a more complex picture. 

© Some types of training are better rated than others: Checkout training 
is very positively rated but Customer Care training is less appreciated. 

$ Two thirds of- shop workers slid their training made little or no 
difference to improving their job performance. 

$ I lalf of the shop workers said their training made no difference 
to improving their own personal/career development. 

% In contrast, those shop workers who had been involved in the S/NVQ 
scheme were much more positive about how their training improved 
their job performance. 

% Shop workers who had been involved in the S/NVQ scheme were 
also much more positive about how their training had improved their 
personal/career development. 

What affects training? 

i-,u ■ ; looks at how the delivery of training affects shop workers' rating of their 
training. The key f hidings are: 

© The store manager's attitude is critical to the value shop workers give to 
their training: where the store manager/company is seen to be 
disinterested in training it is rated more poorly by shop woi kers. 

9 Most training is 'front-loaded'. It takes place on appointment or very 
shortly afterwards. There is very little on-going training. 

@ W here training is '{ rout-loaded' the value and effectiveness of the training 
is reduced. 

3 The sur\ey suggests that most professional ti aiders are oi a high standard; 
I he i|uaht\ of the trainer makes a gie.H diffeience to the lating shop 
woi kei s give to theii training. 

\ uko% ha\ e lv\ ome a inaioi method ol delnei mg liaining Oui Mti\e\ 
suggests the\ aie not greatlv \ allied b\ shop woi kei s. 

C The i ertif nation of training is highU valued by shop woi kers. W'heie 
tiainmg was u'llifualod it was moie higlih lated. The most iiequenlh 
mentioned ceitifu.ile was ioi food lugiene tiainmg. 
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Equal access to 
training? 



Chapter 4 examines the amount of training women and part - time workers receive. 
The key findings are: 

• Women have less access to training than men, even when they are 
doing the same job. 

# Part-time workers have less access to training than full - time colleagues. 



Employee 
development? 



Cmptr: 5 examines the training aspirations of shop workers. It confirms other surveys 
demonstrating that shop workers are positive about opportunities for 
vocational education and training. The key findings are: 

• Shop workers want more training, 

• Shop workers would value several additional types of training such as job 
specif ic training, occupational training and employee development training. 

® The researchers identified a need for adult and basic skills training 
covering reading, writing and basic numeracy. 

O In conclusion, the Report states that retail employers have much to 
gain fron adopting the 'learning organisation' appioach (such as the 
Investors in People programme) in partnership with shop workers 
and their trade unions. 
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In 1W1 the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers (Usdaw) made a 
formal application to the Distributive Industries Training Trust (DHT) to fund a 
project designed to promote vocational education and training (VHT) in the retail 
sector The DITT supported the application and the University of Leeds was 
contracted to carry out a 3 year research and training programme with the 
following primary aims: 

to identify shop workers' attitudes towards VHT with particular 
reference to their experience of training programmes and to their 
training needs; 

to develop an action programme and training materials designed to assist 
union officers to promote vocational education and training in retailing. 

This Report presents the results of the research into shop workers' experiences of 
and attitudes towards their vocational education and training. The Report is 
written primarily for those involved in developing VKT policies and practices in 
the retail sector, both within companies and the trade unions. 

An Executive Summary giving the main points arising out of this survey is 
available from the Distributive Industries Training Trust, the I University of Leeds 
and the Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers. 

The research team has prepared a Technical Report which contains further 
detailed information arising from the survey. For copies and or specific pieces of 
data contact the research team at the Department of Adult Continuing 
Lducation at the University of Leeds. 

The views contained in this Report are those ol the research team. 

Reproduction in whole or in part of the contents of this publication is authorised 
for all non-commercial educational purposes, provided the source is acknowledged. 
All rights reserved with regard to commercial reproduction. 
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Introduction - Vocational education and training in the retail sector 



The national 
training context 

Vocational Kclucation and Training (VKT) has long been an issue of national 
significance and there is little doubt that it will remain an area of increasing 
importance for Government policy in the HWs. Investment in education 
and training is seen as crucial to the long-term success of the national 
economy and to the future prospects of generations of working people. For 
some observers, the skills and adaptability of the work force are an 
important determinant, if not the major factor, in th<. -nintry's economic 
competitive performance. The main political parties, employer organisations 
and the trade unions are at one in recognising this link between good 
quality VKT and national economic prosperity. 

Given the strength of these views it is significant that miuh of the evidence 
accumulated over the last decade points to a major skills gap between 
Britain and its economic competitors. In the mkl-I^SUs not only were 
Britain's employers spending a mere 0.15"<. of turnover per employee on 
training compared with the 3". average of the ieading companies in the 
I ! SA. lapan and Germany, but most of this training expenditure was 
concentrated on supervisory and managerial staff (Keep I^SO). 

According to the Kuropcan Commission (KC 19^0) the CK is an eueptian 
ttmon^t the < lei 'doped inditstridl economics in the low level of tjiuiliihiitum of 
its population", whilst The Confederation of British Industry (CB1 I^SM) 
concluded that compared to our international competitors, the British 
work force is 'Under eduuited, inn Icrtrc lined diul under i\iuili\ied." 

Government concern about Britain's inadequate VKT provision has 
piompted a numhei ol major polky initiatives in recent wars. These iiu hide 
the introduction of a new system ol National Vocational Qualifications 
(NVQs) in r.ngland and Wales .nicl the Scottish Vocational Qualifications 
(SVQs); the establishment of Training and l'uterprise Comic ils (TK( \), I ocal 
I'.nterprise Councils (I.KCS) in Scotland; the Investors in People ( 111*} 
programme and the National 1. duration and Training Targets (NT.TTs). 
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Tin' latter, first proposal by the CBI in W\, arc now supplied by 
Government, employers, education bodies and trade unions, and are widely 
accepted as measures of tbe progress made tow ards dev eloping an adaptable, 
highly skilled and qualified work force. Taken together, these initiatives provide 
the potential for a national and unified framework of vocational education and 
training which no sector of the economy, including retailing, can ignore. 

V o c a t i o n a t c* d a c « t i i i n i 
nnd training in 
the retail sector 

In monetary and employment terms the retail sector plays a major role in the 
I 'K economy. It experienced a turnover of SL 148.3 billion in IW3, and about 
40p in every LI of consumer expenditure passes through the industry's tills. In 
employment terms, retailing accounts for approximately 1 in 10 of the entire 
working population with a labour force of about 24 million people, the 
majority of whom are women working part-time. The economic significance 
of retailing combined with the si/.e. composition and character of its work 
force, make the sector strategically important in the national training debate. It 
is likely, therefore, that the YHT policies and practices adopted by major retail 
employers will have a profound impact on national training initiatives and 
contribute to the consolidation of, or the break from, Britain's low skill 
equilibrium' (I'inegold W2. Glynn 8c Gospel 

I 'mil the establishment of the Distributive Occupational Standards Council 
(DOSC) in M l M the primary responsibility for developing adequate training 
arrangements for the retail sector as a whole lay with the National Retail 
Training Council (NRTC). Kstablishcd after the abolition of the Distributive 
Industries Training Board (D1TB) in 1MS2, the XRTC supported the 
Government's National Vocation Qualification (NVQ) initiatives and it 
developed The Retail Certificate' which was tine of the first NVQs (at levels 
1 and 2) to be lauin bed. The Retail Certif icate was the result of collaboration 
Ixtwcvn employer interests, educationalists and the I 'nion of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied W orkers ( I Vlaw ), the main union organising in retailing. From its 
launch, however, support tor the retail XVQs amongst retail employers has 
been lukewarm and the vast majority of non-managerial and non-supervisorv 
retail employees still have no recognised vocational qualifications. 

1 he extremely low incidence of recognised v ocational qualification* amongst 
retail employees divs not necessarily reflect the amount or qualitv of training 
provided since most major retailers have well develo|\xl training facilities and 
|XTsonnel and provide in house training. The problem is that it isclilficult to 
assess both the extent and value- of this tiainmg. Recognising this diifk ult\, 
1 \daw supported the introduction of retailing NVQs as a means for developing 
systematic quality training for all employees and as a foundation stone for a 
coherent training strategy and practice lor the sector as a whole. 

o 
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The I hiion also pnxliiced a major |x>Iicy document (Usdaw, W\) outlining projxisals 
for a comprehensive training strategy for the 1W( )s and the 21st century. It clef ined 
training widelv as king "alxnit enabling fK\>p!c to identify their aim nixt k nutkv choices, 
deiehp aptitudes, tinjmnv and nfklate skilk get pnmiotion. change canvrs. (trjust pntsne 
anddeivhp an enthusiasm . for Si'lfdeivloj mien t in or out of the uxniplace. " 
(Tsdaw IWI:C>). Arguing for a broadly based and accessible training, I 'sdaw identified 
a number of levels and kinds of VKT: basic occupational training designed to 
develop transferable skills; on-going, update training to help workers cope- with 
rapid changes; development training to enhance promotion or career change 
opportunities; training f or people re-entering the labour market and personal 
development training. (I 'sdaw lWl:7-8). This jxilicy statement reflects the 
determination of the I hiion to play a major role in developing a quality VKT 
provision for retail employees in the UK. 

Em pi oycH-tenr red 
approach 

Much VKT literature tends to f ocus on Government jxilicy initiatives or tin 
cmployeixlctcrmined training strategies and practices. The motivation, aspirations 
and exjXM'iences of employees are often ignored or side-lined. All Uxi often, training 
tends to W assessed exclusively in terms of outcomes determined by employers. 
Little attention is giv en to whether the training provided meets the needs that 
employees themselves identif y, or whether it increases their job satisfaction and 
their aspirations for career development within the company or tin* sector. This 
Report is employee-centred concerned with the VKT experiences and attitudes of 
emplovtvs. The Rejxirt is predominantly focused on non-managerial and non- 
sujXTvisorv emplovees; part of the 'missing millions' of the I ] K work force who 
tend to be unqualified, relatively under-educated and with only the most limited 
access to VKT opportunities. 

The reason for this approach is not simply that shop workers' views and 
experiences of VKT have been under- researched. It also reflects our view that any 
solution f or the widely documented quantity and quality limitations of wxational 
education and training in the 1 3 K requires the involvement and active participation 
of emplovees and trade unions working in conjunction with employers. I he 
failure to develop, in employees, a recognition of their own [xitential and personal 
worth, coupled with a lack of strategies to develop that potential is, we would 
argue, the single most important structural weakness of past and current efforts 
designed to improve workplace learning opportunities and qualifications. 
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Outline of the 
contents of 
the Report 

Quipu-t I of the Report is concerned with identifying how much training shop 

workers receive and the types of training currently used in the sector. It 
provides estimates of the average length of shop workers' vocational training 
and explains why these estimates challenge those contained in pre\'ious 
research. Chapter 1 also highlights the fact that, in the ahsence of industry- 
wide guidelines or minimum standards, the quantity of training varies 
widely both between companies and within companies and it identifies 
some of the factors influencing the variations in the levels of training 
provided. Finally, the chapter briefly comments on tin* main training 
subjects curiently offered by retail employers. 

Qhiiitn 2 breaks new ground by trying to assess how useful or valuable employees 

find the training which they receive. The chapter provides an analysis of the 
value shop workers placed on their training experience in general and how 
useful they felt it was for the performance of their jobs and for their career 
and personal development. The evidence presented suggests that although 
shop workers are positive about the notion of training and generally 
welcome any kind of training, many are negative about the value of the 
actual training received. Only a minority of our sample thought that 
training greatlv improved their job performance and f ewer thought it 
greatly improved their promotion prospects or their labour market mobility. 
Finally, the chapter indicates that shop workers with experience of the 
nationally recognised S/NVQ accredited training programmes and 
assessment procedures were much more positive about training and their 
job and career prospects. 

examines how retailing \T.T is delivered. It looks at some of the f actors 
which employees identified as influencing their perception of how useful 
or valuable they found their training. The chapter comments on a wide 
range of issues, including: the effect on shop workers of their company and 
store training culture and workers' assessment ol their trainers and ol the 
teaching methods commonly used in the sector to deliver VKT. 
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examines the issue of who gets access to the retail YKT that is pro\ idod. A 
number of other studies "have demonstrated that access to YKT throughout 
all >eciors of the British economy is unequal and is influenced by sueh 
fat. tors as gender, pait-time hours, educational quantisations, employment 
status and grade. This c hapter shows that the retail sector conforms to this 
general pattern. Due to the overall low quantity of YKT provided to retail 
employees the differences of access we identify an- not large. Nevertheless, 
the evideiKe of our survey suggests that, even where they are in the same jobs; 

part -time workers receive less training than full-timers, 
women workers receive less training than male workers. 

As part -time workers tend to receive less training than full-time workers 
the increasingly part-time nature of retail employment will exacerbate the 
existing tension between casualised employment and the efforts being made 
to extend good quality, recognised YKT throughout the retail sector. 

links ivtailing's YKT to the wider debate about training and employee 
development. It deals with shop workers" training aspirations and indicates 
that there is a widespread demand for not only greater amounts of training, 
but also more comprehensive training and that which promotes personal 
development. Shop workers' training aspirations not only suggests that their 
existing YKT is inadequate and narrowly job specific but also that 
employers are failing to recognise and use the lull potential of their 
employees. The chapter concludes hv arguing that Kith employers and 
employees have a tremendous amount to gain from improvements to the 
retail sectors' training provision and that the only really effective way to 
break out of the industry's own 'low skill equilibrium' is for employers to 
enter into partnership with their employees and their trade union to 
dev elop the YKT programmes needed. 



InttodtKUon - Vocational education and training in the retail sector 



Fu - s t * - c h i n e t n o d * > I < » ; 7 ; y 



This Report is based primarily on research into shop workers' experiences 
of vocational education and training lecoived from their current employer. 
The research was conducted during April -December It involved the 
completion of a detailed postal questionnaire and semi-structured 
interviews with retail employees. l ! sdaw mom hers in retailing as well 
as non-union shop staff completed and returned questionnaires and were 
interviewed. The questionnaire was designed primarily in collaboration 
with groups of" shop workers and was distributed by Tsdaw and those 
companies actively participating in the survey The bulk of the interviews 
were conducted by shop worker * who received special training in 
interviewing techniques from the icseaah team. 1,974 postal questionnaires 
were completed and returned and 1 15 semi-structured interviews were 
carried out. The questionnaire returns indicate that the survey sample 
broadly reflects the gender and part-time working characteristics of the 
retail sector as a whole. The characteristics of the sample in this survey are 
also in line w ith those of the Institute of Manpower Studies No. 238 ( IW3) 
report on training based on six companies in the retail sector. A fuller 
description and explanation of the research methodology underpinning 
this Report is contained in Appendix 1. 
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Chapter I - The extent of vocational education and training 



introduction 
/./ 

In order lo understand the YKT experiences of retail employees it is first 
necessary to examine the extent and variety of the training which they 
actually receive. Knowing the haseline of training within the sector allows 
us to compare the amount of training that takes place in different parts 
of the industry and how it compares with other sectors. Moreover, in our 
opinion, it provides a measure to set against the requirements of the retail 
sector's own emerging standards encapsulated in the retail S/N\ Q - 
The Retail Certificate. This chapter, therefore, examines the amount of 
training shop workers receive from their current employer, it looks at what 
tvpe of training is provided, how much time is given to each subject and 
who receives this training. 

Amounts of training 
L2 

In order to assess the extent and variety of training received hy retail 
employees, we identif ied the 11 most common subjects covered in company 
training programmes. These- were identified hy discussions 
with shop workers, training managers and trade union full-time officers. 
The 11 training subjects were; 

& induction. 

administration/general of f ice. 
( 1 cash handling, 
' ! cash office, 

c heckout or till, 
f " ' c oiuputer. 

customer <- aie. 

food hygiene. 
O how to sell, 
t product knowledge, 
& product recognition. 
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We lifted those subjects in our questionnaire and asked shop workers how 
nuiv.h time they spout on each of" those 1 1 separate areas of t ruining. I 'sing 
their questionnaire replies we were ahle to calculate that, irrespective of the 
length of their service, shop workers receive*.! an average of approximated 
?A hours' vocational education and training f rom their current employer. 

Taking a day's training to equal 6 hours this means that: 

r * ■ *~- '.tlCVMV c»f t/'u 1 '.' ff'.'J jy'^K-Pt W'.'f) r / •('•/'' (.»'»/T"Mf t'M;^/u>'( ' 

It is important to note that this average of 5.75 days' total training per shop 
worker incorporates a considerable range of training prov ision. | : or example. 
w^ l'igwv I shows, Wi. of shop workers received a total of I day or less 
training throughout the lifetime of their employment with their emplover 
and almost 53".. received 4 days or less. 

Figuro i Total length of training during employment with current employer 
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1.4 



Ainu her wav of understanding the amount of training shop workers 
received is to relate it to the length of their serv ice with their current 
em plover. In the overall survey the average length of service was just over 
h.l years. Women shop workers tended to have longer periods of service, 
an average of" (\3 years, than their male colleagues who had an average 
of 5.S wars' service. The length of" service varied according to occupation. 
For example, shelf replenishes had an average of 4.5 years' service, 
checkout operators almost (i years, butchers 8.4 years and store managers 
l("i years' service. 

The amount of training per year of service indicates that: 

o s/iup workc m c.'vcJ on owrogv jn^i uodvi I dav's friwu.MS *c' c j 2C' v •■' 



It is important to note that the actual amount of VKT provided for each 
year of serv ice also varies considerably. For example, 4 in 10 shop workers 
onlv receiv ed half a day's training or less per year of service, (i'ifftrr 2) 

Figure 2 Training per year of service 




I.S 



Our data on the amount of training received by shop workers differs 
considerably from that presented m the Department of Fmployment's report, 
Training in Britain (IW) which dealt with the length of training working 
people in the I re <'ivod in the \cai IS>So-MS7. 

The Training in Britain research showed that, in this one year, retail employees 
received, on average, days' tiaining. If only those who u\ened training an- 
iiuluded, the average length of" training shop workers icceivod in the yeai 
NSh S7 im reased from S3 days to 12.2 days. (I'igur* >j 
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Figure 3 Days' training per employee in different industries in 1986-87 
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(Dittti)mm I-mphyers' Activities, Training in Britain 19X9:20) 



The average level of shop worker training in the retail sector show n in 
our survev is 5.75 totttl diiys' twining which works out tit just under I ddy's 
twining tor edili ycdr oj service. This is considerably less than the 8.3 days 
per employee shown in the Training in Britain report for the single year 
N8h-S7. Also, our estimate includes induction training which is deliberately 
excluded from the Training in Britain estimates. Some of the differences 
in the two reports will be due to differences in the research methodologies 
and some of the inf ormation contained in the Training in Britain report is 
in some wavs not compatible with the data we have collected. 
For example, our survey covered the entire period of work with the current 
em plover whereas the Training in Britain report dealt with I year only. 
Most importantly, our survey was based on information provided 
bv shop workers (the people who received the training) whereas the 
Training in Britain report was based on interv iews with senior managers 
and others concerned with the delivery of the training. It ma\ be that the 
manager*, and others interviewed tor the Training in Britain report had very 
different ideas from shop floor staff about what constitutes training. 
Also, some of the managers interviewed during the Training in Britain 
research may have overstated the amount of training given to their 
employees because there appear to be considerable cliff- lences between 
ollicial coinpanv training polities and procedures and everydav store 
level training [Mac tic es. 
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Training in 
different stores 



1.7 

The si/e and the type of the retail outlet affected the amount of training 
the shop workers in our sample received. 

Comparing large and small supermarkets 

Companies w ith smaller millets appear to lack tlx* resources and professional 
trainers neeeleo! to deliver the same lewis of training as companies operating 
la rye supermarkets. When the amount ol vocational education and training 
received by shop workers in small and large supermarkets is compared it 
emerges that stall" working in smaller supermarkets received less training, 
lor example. 3h - oi staff employed in small supermarkets received I dav or 
less total training hut only I5" - of the staff employed by large supermarkets 
received this low level of VKT. This finding confirms the Training in Britain 
report that the si/.e of the establishment effects the amount of training 
employers provide their staff. 

1.8 

Comparing department stores with large supermarkets 

Staff working in department stores tend to haw longer periods of service 
compared with staff working in large supermarkets and also haw a dif ferent 
relationship with the goods on sale and the customers. 

Nevertheless, our survey suggests that department store stall did not receive 
more training than their counterparts working in large supermarkets, 
lor example. 2S' of the staff employed in department stores received I da\ 
or less total training but only 15" - of the staff employed in large supermarkets 
receiwd this low level of YI'.T. At the other end of the scale, approximated 
4 1 . of shop workers employed in large supermarkets received more than 
5 clays' total training as compared w ith onlv 23' department store stall. 

1.9 

Comparing large supermarkets 

Our survey revealed that the amount of training given to shop wotkers 
varied considerably between companies opeialing in the same part of 
retailing. C omparing the length of training provided in I large supermarket 
i ompanies showed sjgmf k ant variations. /■'/•;/ ire 7 shows that shop woi keis 
eniplowd in clif toieni companies \w eiwd signif uanllx different amounts 
of training. To i example, in c "ompam A o' ol stall iei ei\ ed naming ol 
half a day or less and 13* received between -I ^ days' total tiaining but in 
Company H3' teceivecl up to half a da\ and l >' received between -I Slavs' 
total training. 
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Figure 4 Total length of training: comparing 4 large supermarket companies 

(The figures show the pen cut o\ stttfj hi e<u h aitegory) 
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LIO 

To ensure llu' level of variation in these 4 companies was not the result 
ol a different occupational mix wo also examined tin* length of training 
^ivon to checkout operators (one of the largest occupational groups) 
working for 2 larj;c supermarket companies. The filiation in the 
amount o( training I hey received was quite pronounced. I'igure 5 shows, 
lor example, that 59".. of Company A compared with 40"- in Company B 
received I w eek or less total training. 



Figure 5 Checkout operators training: comparing 2 large supermarket companies 
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Training in 
one company 

UJ 

Most law retail companies haw training policies ami procedures which are 
designed and specified hy I lead Office personnel and training prof es.*aonak 
One would expect, therefore, that shop workers employed hy the same 
company would receive hroadly similar amounts of training. 

Comparing training levels within one large company 

Our survey indicates that shop workers in the sttmc compduy often received 
w idelv varying amounts of training. It is ev ident that a company's centrally 
determined training policies are not always applied at then- 
store level, ilgute 6 shows the amount of training received hy checkout 
operators in one larj»e company is not at all consistent. For example, 
taking checkout operators w ith 1 -3 years' service (so we are dealing 
with current practices). IS";, of the sample received 2 days' or less training, 
32"" received hot ween 4 - 5 days and 44"''. were j»iven 1 - 2 weeks' 
total training. The same levels of variation occur for other occupational 
groups and in other companies. 

Figure 6 Checkout operators, all types of training: a large supermarket company 
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' 1.12 

figure 7 examines the amount of till training (a specific type of training 
provided for an occupational group) given to the checkout ojxTators in one 
large supermarket company. Only checkout operators with 1 -3 years' 
serv ice are included in this Figure so we are dealing with current training 
practices. The Figure shows that although the majority of checkout 
operators received between 2-4 days' training a large proportion received 
quite different levels of till training. 

Figtu o 7 Checkout operators till training: a large supermarket company 
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U3 

When we compared customer tare training in the same company high 
levels of variation were also fouiul. In this vase, lot example, almost 4'V ol 
stall have, to-date, received no customer care training 2T • said it took 
about 1 hour and a further 22"- reported customer care training ol up to 
halt a day's duration, (i'iginr X). 



Figure 8 Customer care training: a large supermarket company 




Factors influencing 
the level of training 



1.14 



• 



"Having been trained for a 
new store everyone has the 
advantage of time. 
When taken on in an 
established store it is usually 
because someone has left., 
the new staff oro needed as 
soon as possible so training 
tends to be rushed" 

Interview extract 



The questionnaire and interview data suggested that there are -I key 
structural factors influencing the variation in the levels of training provided 
within a company. These are: 

when staff initiallv start working lor their company; 

the workload in the store; 

the store manager's attitude to training; 

the availability ol the stall trainer. 

Stall recruited when a store is 1 icing newly opened general!) received the 
company's lull training programme. I lowever, il thev are recruited at anv 
other time the amount ol training they received could (all considerably. 
Also, stall joining theii companies at peak workload times ol the yean 
such as C hristmas, may miss out on training. 

The dav todav workload on existing stal I is also important. In the 
questionnaire hall the sample agreed with the statement that 'the manager 
wants to train hut there is never enough statt to release lor training.' 
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In - store training tended 
to be rushed - pressure 
of completing jobs and 
having interruptions 
from customers." 

Interview extract 



The interview data shows that the store manager's commitment to training 
and the resources available to her or him can determine how much training 
is carried out in a store. The IMS study also shows that the attitude of 
the ^torc manager towards vocational education and training, and not the 
company's declared policy, often determines how much vocational 
education and training is provided to staii. 

The availability of the staff trainer is another key factor effecting the 
amount of training staff receive. Night staff tended to receive less amounts 
of training. Almost one third of all night shift workers only received half 
a dav's total training hut much smaller proportions of day shift staff fell 
into this category. (Figure 9) 



Figure 9 Training and the effects of different shifts: shop workers receiving only 
half a day or less training 




Part of t .'lis difference may he due to the fact that the majority, 6 in 10 
of night workers are engaged in shelf replenishing and staff in this joh 
received less training than most other groups of workers. Employers feel 
this amount of VHT is suff icient for the joh but, of course, it leaves little 
or no room for VHT which opens up prospects lor alternative jobs, 
promotion or personal development. 
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Training in different 
occupations 

LIS 

Our survey indicated that there art 4 significant differences in the amount 
of training recoi\od hy each occupational group. ! : or example, almost 7 in K) 
clerical workers and ("i in 10 eash office staff received more than 5 days' 
total training hut at the other end ot the scale very lew warehouse workers 
or shelf replenishing staff received training of this duration. (I'iguiv Id) 

Figure ! 0 Percent of staff in 10 retail occupations receiving 
more than 5 days' total training 




Different training 
subjects 

Lie 

The 1 1 most common types ol training currently used in the retail sector 
were identified in Section 1.2 

Not all staff received training in all these subjects. For example, onlv S' 
of the staff in the whole sample said they had received any uish office 
training and only I7'".- of the sample were provided with computer training. 
At the other end of the s^ale (■>("«< of the sample have received some 
checkout training and (i7"<. customer care training. {Vigurc / / j 
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Figure I I Percent of staff receiving each training subject 




induction 



LI7 



"I would like to have had 
some induction training... 
ftre evacuation and at least 
shown where the toilets 
and canteen facilities were. 
I wouldn't like to work for the 
company when I left college " 

Interview extract 



.lust, over S iii 10 shop workers received sonic typo of induction or start 
up training. It is the most common type ol training reported by the shop 
workers in our sample and only 17"- said they had not received any such 
training- I lowever, the contents ot induction training can vary a great deal. 
It tan include a snapshot of the company, staff disciplinary and health 
and safely policies and such items as staff uniform, fire drill procedures 
and smoking rules. Induction training is often the first substantial point 
of contact between the new employee and the company and it is niter, 
the only company wide view tin 4 newly appointed staff member will 
receive. l or some staff it can be the* only formal training they will ever 
receive. Nevertheless, although it is an extremely important area of 
training our survey indicated that approximately 7()"« -of induction 
training took 1 day or less to complete. 



CnstomeM* care 



LI8 



Customer i are training was the second most irecjuently leported training 
subject, hist o\ei twothiulsof shop workers ha\ e received some i ustomci 
i are training. v M those who roi eived this training about 3~ '■ were given 
an hour's training and a further 3b"- received hall a day's training. 
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Product knowledge 
and recognition 

1.19 

About half the sample received some produU knowledge and product 
recognition training*. Most of the staff loncerned reported either I hour 
or half day sessions. 

food hygiene 
1.20 

The number of staff receiving food hygiene training has rapidly inereased 
in the last 3 years following the introduction of legislation to protect the 
public by making this training compulsory' for all staff handling food. 
Some 5S"«. of the staff in our sample had received some food hygiene 
training. However, food hygiene training is relatively short. In half the 
cases the training took half a (Jay or less. Figure 12 gives a breakdow n 
of the amount of food hygiene training shop workers received. In addition, 
our research also showed that I in 10 of shop w orkers directly handling 
food may not yet have received any food hygiene training. 

Figure 12 Length of food hygiene training courses 
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Administration/ 
general office 

Approximately half of the shop staff working Jinvtly in clerical, computing 
and other related johs haw received no administration/general office training. 
Of those being provided with some administration/general office training 
just over one third said this took 4 days or more. About half the managers 
in our sample did not report any administration/general office training. 



Checkout 



L22 



"Using computer tiffs - 
gave me more confidence... 
f seemed to pick up the 
training reaffy quickly and as 
this is my first job since leaving 
school it made me feel good." 

Interview extract 



Almost a quarter of the sample gave either checkout operator or checkout 
supervisor as their main job but considerably more, approximately 
of our sample stated they had received some till training - generally of 
short duration. In the case of dedicated checkout operators (those simp 
workers who said this was their main job) 13'"-- received I hour's till training, 
received between half and I dav's till training, 37" <■ received between 



4 dav 



s ami 



14"i. said thev received over 4 davs' till training 



Computer 
technology 



1.23 



"On-going training package 
for the computer, done on 
the computer but no work 
books to go with it and 
no-one explained what it 
was we had to do, it was 
a case of fumble through." 

Interview extract 



The Institute of Manpower Studies No. 238 ( IW3:28) report states that 
everyone in retailing Mil neat ii go tend ttwtimiess of it'lud technology (tin do. 
tuul be ttble to tteo'ss iiijoniudioii lyom //."In our sample, however, computer 
training had only been given to 17'.. of the staff. Moreover, a lot of this 
training was fairly short with 25"'- of the training taking 1 hour and a 
f urther 2S' ■. lasting between half and 1 day. 

The IMS report also stated that store and warehouse managers must 
have a strong appreciation of information technology, be able to analyse 
data and also train others. In our survey, three quarters of the managers 
and supervisors (approximately - 250 of our sample) did not report any 
c omputer training. 
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Additional training 
courses 



1.24 



"Hazardous substances, 
rushed through in 1 0 minutes 
by a department manager 
and then given a question and 
answer paper to answer in 
another 1 0 minutes. 
NOT MUCH USE" 

Interview extract 



About a third of the sample received training in addition to the 1 1 most 
common vocational education and training subjects currently used in the 
retail sector. I lowover, much of this training w as concentrated on managers 
and superv isors. Although managers and superv isors only make up 13" of 
the sample, they received 3SV\ ot this additional vocational education and 
training. This additional training varied from a few minutes being shown 
how to operate a fire extinguisher to lengthy and residential outward bound 
courses designed to develop managerial team spirit. There were i4 people with 
courses, mainly day release, which lasted between 1 and 3 years. 
However, for most people these additional training sessions did not last very 
long. Almost a quarter ot the courses took under halt a day to complete and 
although 70 people said they had undertaken an extra 4 or more courses, 
about b0"„ of the sample who received this additional training stated they 
had attended onlv I additional course. 



1.25 

Over 200 dif f erent course titles were recorded, many of them were 
company specific. There were approximately 150 supervisors in this 
sample - but only 25 staff said they had received supervisory training. 
The most frequently reported courses (over and above the 11 most common 
courses used in this questionnaire) together with the number of respondents 
repotting this type of course (in brackets) are as follows: 

@ Health and safety (lib), 

9 First aid (to), 

€i> Fire fighting (4^), 

Q basic food hygiene (31 ), 

© Delicatessen (30), 

9 Baking (2S), 

B Supervisor training (25), 

© Provisions course (25), 

© Chill chain (25), 

O Management training (21). 

It should be emphasised that adding this training time to the time spent on 
the 11 most common training activities would not substantially increase tin- 
average length of training provided to the shop workers in our sample. 
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Conclusion 
1.26 

The data provided in this chapter indicates that, on average, shop workers 
received a total of 5.75 days' training from their current employer, 
irrespective of the length of their serv ice. Since the average length of 
service of our sample is approximately 6 years, this works out at just under 
I day's training for each year of serv ice. The level and type of training 
provided is influenced by a range of factors including, the six.e and type 
of store, the store manager's attitude to training and the training staff and 
resources available at store level. There are wide variations in the training 
provided both between companies and w ithin the same company 
(sometimes even within the same store), Finally our survey suggests that 
the amount of YET shop workers received is below the levels suggested 
by earlier Department of Employment commissioned research and less 
than the amount many company Head Office Training Departments 
believe is taking place in their stores. 

The amount of shop workers' training appears to be insufficient to make 
major inroads into the National Education and Training Targets or to be 
commensurate with Government, CHI and trade union aims of overcoming 
the skills gap between the I'K and its economic competitors. The sector's 
S/NVQ, the Retail Certificate, is a competence based qualification and not a 
time based qualification and, therefore, there are no industry-wide guidelines 
of the amount of \TT needed to gain the Retail Certificate at levels I and 2. 
The qualification is said to be the equivalent of 4 GCSEs at levels A-C but 
even allowing for prior learning experience and the competence based nature 
oi S/\VQs, the shop worker's current average level of training of 5.75 davs 
in total does not appear to be in line with these equivalents. 
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Shop workers' views on the value of their training 
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2.1 

This chapter examines shop workers' views about the value ol their 
vocational training. The primary aim is io identify how useful they 
found the training lor the performance of l heir jobs and with regard 
to iheir personal anil eareei development. We also compare the evalu.ition 
of those shop workers who participated in a training programme leading to 
an S/W'Q with those whose training did not lead to such a qualification. 

2.2 

The Training in Britain report noted that all training tends to be valued high!\ 
because training itsell is regarded as a 'good thing'. Our research tended to 
confirm this conclusion and when shop workers were asked genera! 
questions about how valuable and useful they found their training, the 
i espouses were verv positive. A rather different picture emerged, however, 
when we probed moie deeply and asked detailed questions both in the 
interviews anil on the questionnaire. 

Genera! attitudes 
towards t raining 

2.3 

On thf questionnaire the o\ erw helming majoiitv ol shop w orkers put 
their vocational ediu ation and naming in the 'i/m'/ji/' to 'rrry tivlul' range 
with onlv a few ol them recording that their training was'j/o/ rrry uvlitl' 
oi 'iu>l itM'iul' C ^n examining shop workei s' assessment ol the 11 ti anting 
subjet ts i on i mon thioughout miu h ol the lelail sev toi we found that ^1 
said then ti aining was ivrv u^IhI'. ( I t£Wt' I ^) 
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Figure 13 The value of training 




This is a positive sot of training outcomes. Nevertheless, there were also 
a number of important differences in the shop workers' evaluation of 
different types of training, l'or example: 

• the most highh regarded training course was checkout or till training 
where almost 7 in 10 of the sample said it was Vrrv useful'', 

• about SO''- of shop workers received induction training but less than 
half said that this training was Very uietitl'; 

Q almost 70"-. of shop workers reported some type of customer care 
training hut only 4 in I' 1 lescrihec- it asVr/v usclul] 

© the highest level of negative evaluations were lor cash office and 

administration/general office training, lust under 21" of those receiving 
cash office and 14". of those receiving administration/general office training 
stated that the training was either 'not my uvlul' or 'not usriul'. 
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Training and job 
performance 

2.4 

We examined shop w orkers' views on the value of their training in some 
detail by asking 7 questions concerning the effects of the training on their 
attitudes towards their jobs and if they thought it had improved their job 
pert ormatxe. ( figure 14). ^ 

Figure 1 4 The effects of training on job performance B£ : : 




It is significant that about in 10 of the shop workers in our sample 
concluded that the training they received led to no great improvement in any 
of the areas identified. Only about 1 in 3 believed their training had helped 
them to do their job a great deal better whilst 2 in 3 saw little or no change 
in their interest in their job. Worse still. Irss than I in 5 of the workers 
surveyed thought that their training had made them a lot more interested 
in their company. Interestingly, the best results c oik erned the impact of 
training on their confidence in being able to help out colleagues more. 
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2.5 

It uin be argued that checkout operators and sales assistants arc in tin* 
'lnmt line' with regards to customer service and, therefore, need to be skilled, 
well informed and positive in their attitudes. With thi^ in mind we looked 
at how checkout operators and sales assistants ielt that training affected 
their ability to do their job and their feelings about their jobs. (I : igwv /5J 



Figure I 5 Checkout operators and sales assistants: attitudes 
towards jobs following training 




Approximately 3 in 10 of these 'front line' workers s/ * they could do their 
job a jjreat deal better following training, a further thno said the training 
made little difference and the rest said there was no real change. 
Only 2S'- of the shop workers in these jobs reported they felt a lot more 
positive about their work following training compared with (>(>" who s.iid 
the training made little or no difference. 
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Training and personal 
development 

2.6 

Kmploycrs investing in \T.T obviously look lor a return with ivgard to 
employees' attitudes towards their jobs and improved job |vrf ormaiko. 
Good quality VKT, however, has also to offer more to employees in tonus 
of the development ot transferable skills and oi now employment 
[and learning) progression routes. This link between training and stall 
development is vital if employee commitment to and involvement in 
training is to be secured and it training is to contribute towards the creation 
of a multi-skilled and adaptable work force. Our survey of shop workers' 
view* on the value ot their training, therefore, included a number of 
questions concerning the effects ot this training on personal and career 
development. The responses indicated that a si/eable proportion of our 
sample see few links between their training and their personal development. 

2.7 

figurf 16 indicates that very few staff believe that their training has 
substantially enhanced their prospects tor promotion with their 
current employer. Thus, only 15' of the shop workers in our sample 
repented that their training had greatly increased their promotion 
prospects compared with almost b()" • who stated that their training 
had made 'Jin mil tin tug'. 



Figure 16 Training and promotion 
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2.8 

Three of the largest groups in retailing are: checkout operators, sales 
assistants and shelf replenishers. We examined the view s about training 
and promotion foreaLh group. Hgmv 17 shows that only 10-12". of shop 
workers in any of these 3 occupations believed that their training had 
greatly increased their promotion prospects compared with hi -70"- who 
stated there had heen 'no rettl tlumge. 




2.9 

Good quality training should provide shop workers with transf erable skills 
(skills recognised and valued by other employers). 1 lowever, I'igure IH shows 
that only about I in 5 of the shop workers in our survey think that their 
training has significantly increased their abilitv to'tf*/ ti better job irith 
iinother coinjuwy'. 



Figure 1 8 Training and job mobility 
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Chapter 2 - Shop workers* views on the value of their training 

Training and S/NVQs 
2.10 

The retail sector's S/NVQ (The Retail Certificate) was launched in l*>88 
hut recent data shows that it has not yet become widely adopted 
throughout the sector, even amongst major emplovers (NVQ Monitor 
Spring/Summer 1994). This was reHected in our survey where only just 
under 4"n of our sample (75 shop workers) reported that they had received 
or were engaged in training linked to a S/NVQ. Nevertheless, we wen* 
concerned to see whether or not the possibility of getting an S/W'Q had 
any impact on employees' perceptions of the value of their training. 
In sp.te of the smallress of this sample the data collected in our survey 
showed quite clearly that shop workers with S/NVQ experience were 
fa. more likely than their non -S/NVQ colleagues to say that their training 
experience was positive. In every category there was a greater proportion 
of staff with experience of a S/NVQ who said their training had a 
considerable and beneficial effect on them. 

2.// 

When we examined shop workers' views on the value of their training 
and how it had effected their attitudes towards their jobs and if it had 
improved their job performance we found that of the whole sample 
said they were able to do their job a great deal better following training. 
I lowevcr, a greater proportion, 4(S'"i, of the shop workers who reported 
some S/NVQ experience stated that the training rnd enabled to do their 
job a great deal better following training. Similarly, only 37 ( !f. in the whole 
sample but 58"'. of the S/NVQ group indicated that they could take on 
a great deal more responsibility following their training. 

In iigurc 19 we show how manv shop workers with S/NVQ experience 
stated that their training had improved their job performance a great deal 
and compare it with the response from the rest of the sample. In each of 
the 7 statements used in our questionnaire to gauge the relationship 
between training and job performance shop workers with S/NVQ 
experience tended to be more positive about their training than the sample 
as whole. 
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Figure ! 9 Percent saying training had a major impact on job performance: 
whole sample and SINVQs compared 




2.12 

A similar picture emerged with regard to job promotion and job mobility. 
In our overall survey only 15% of shop workers said their training had 
groat I v enhanced their promotion prospects whilst 59".. stated it had 
mado'w) mil cluing''. In the ease of the S/NYQ sample, however, 
the proportion indicating that they felt their training had significantly 
improved their promotion possibilities doubled (34"«.) and less than 
1 in 3 saw 'no rail clningc. (iignrc 20) 



Figure 20 Training and promotion: whole sample and SINVQs compared 
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2.13 

S/N'VQ accreditation made a significant difference to shop workers' views 
on tin* value ot their training with regard to job mobility. In our overall 
survey 7? of shop workers stated that their training had made little or 
no real change to their ability to get a better job with another company. 
Those with S/W Q experience, howe\er, were much more positive: 
almost I in 2 of these workers (compared with I in 5 ot the whole sample} 
believed that their training had greatly enhanced their iob mobility potential. 
Relatively few shop workers with S/NYQ experience said their \T.T had 
made'wj null duin^c'l^ their job mobility prospects. It may be that the 
nationally recognised S/NVQ certificate as well as the S/XYQ- related 
training programme increased the shop workers' positive assessment of the 
training. (I'iguiv 21 j 

Figure 21 Training and job mobility: whole sample and SINVQs compared 
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Conclusion 
2J4 

In our survey the vast majority oi shop workers expressed positive attitudes 
about the general value of tr ailing. Hut, when askee! to assess the value anil 
usefulness of the training they have received with reference to specific 
iriteria they were far less positive. Only 2 in 5 found that their training gave 
them a lot more confidence or allowed them to help out their colleagues a 
lot more, while only 1 in 3 found themselves a Me to do their joh much 
hotter or felt much more positive or interested in their joK Just under 1 in 
5 said that their training made them a great deal more interested in their 
company. Training was not seen to lead to opportunities tor promotion with 
3 in 5 of our sam| !e believing that promotion prospects would either not 
impjove or only improve a little. Neither was training seen as providing the 
transferable skills that would lead to job mobility, with only 1 in 5 of the 
sample believing the training had clone a lot to equip them to get a better 
job with another company. 

F.mplovers recognise the important role played by their staff who meet 
the public on a clay by day basis. Yet only 1 in A sales assistants and a 
slightly more encouraging 2 in 3 of chec kout operators relt that training 
equipped them to do their job much better. 

The single most encouraging development came from our study of tin 
attitudes of the admittedly small number of our survey who had experience 
of S/NVQ accreditation. 1 lere, employees were much more positive about 
the benefit of their training in terms of their job performance, their attitude 
towards their joh and in contributing towards promotion and job mobility. 
Positive attitudes in some categories doubled. 

These findings have major implications for retail employees. There is little 
doubt that large companies in particular put a lot of time and effort into 
training programmes and have a commitment towards training. \et the 
results of our research show that accoiding to the shop workers surveyed 
what is currently provided f^ils to deliver satisfactory outcomes from the 
viewpoint of both employee and employers. This must inevitably affect 
staff performance and morale. Greater attention is urgently needed to a 
consideration of what employees want and why current programmes are 
failing to interest and involve them. A I so, further research is needed to 
examine the impact of S/NVQs on employee perceptions of \TT. 
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Chapter 3 - The delivery of training 



Introduction 
3./ 

In this chapter wo examine some of the major factors concerning the 
delivery of \TT which influence shop workers' evaluation of the training 
which they receive. Those factors include such items as, the extent of 
company support for training, the teaching methods and aids, the quality 
of the trainer, the timing of training and certification. 

Management attitudes 
towards training 

3.2 

Our survey indicated that the training culture created by companies and 
hv store managers has a significant effect on shop workers' evaluation of 
their training. l : or example, when shop workers indicated that their 
company strongly encouraged YT.T the percentage reporting their induction 
training as Very itseiul' rose to h4"-. compared \\ ith the sample average of 
43 ' Conversely, if the store manager was perceived as being particularly 
uninterested in NTT the percentage describing their induction training 
as'/vrv usrful fell to 31"-. i'igitrc* 22 and 23 reaffirm the importance of 
a strong company lead in training. 

iiguir 22 examines the effect of managerial attitudes towards training. 
When shop workers regarded their manager as interested in \TT the 
proportion who reported their training experiences enabled them to 
perform their )oh a great deal better rose* substantially 
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Figure 22 Feeling able to do job better following training: 




tftf/zv 21 demonstrates that when shop workers perceived their managers as 
interested in Y1T a considerably greater percentage said their training made 
them feel a 'gmit detd more' confident doing their job- 
Figure 23 Being more confident in the job following training: 
the effect of managerial attitudes 
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3.3 

In general terms companies and store managers were seen to promote 
\ I-.T and only 20 ■ of our sample reported a negative attitude on the part 
of managers. \ low ever, 55'". reported that although their lonipanv was 
'keen on training, 'nothing muth happens hi my store.' Moreover, 57".. of shop 
workers in our survey indicated that although they helieved that their 
manager wanted to train them there was never enough staff to spare for 
training. It is evident that if companies aie going to maximise the henefits 
of training; th i they need to be seen to he providing positive suppoil 
for training and ensuring that staffing levels and training resources are 
sufficient to allow effective implementation of companv training policy. 
A rhetorical commitment to training is quickly seen through hv shop workers. 



Front -loaded training 



3.4 



"I feel on-going training 
for the people on the shop 
floor is non-existent yet it is 
important How else can we 
keep up-to-date...how can we 
ever know too much." 

Interview extract 



Our survey indicated that there is little evidence in the retail seaor of 
a commitment to providing shop workers with continuing training. 
1 here is some up-date training, for example, when new checkouts are 
introduced and some product knowledge training was said to he 
on-going. 1 Iowover. it is evident that most training is front-loaded, taking place 
at the beginning of employment. I : i»iur 24 shows the 1 1 most tommon 
training courses used in retailing and the percentage of shop workers who 
received this training in the same year they started work w ith their 
employer. In most cases wry few shop workers (2-3"-) reported that they 
had received subsequent training in these areas. 



Figure 24 The timing of training: percent of staff receiving training in the 
same year they started work with employer 
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"They try to tell you a lot 
of things all at once, giving 
you a lot of information to 
store in a very short time." 

Interview extract 



"As if the only way to make 
people understand was to 
keep on hammering away 
at the same thing over and 
over again." 

Interview extract 



According to our interview and questionnaire data, training prov ided in one 
block at the beginning of the employment, especially when there is little or 
no on-going training can be ineffective. Many people feel they are given too 
much data in too short a period of time for it to be assimilated. 
Moreov er, when people are new to a company it is not always easy to know 
what is really important data and consequently everything has to be retained 
and this adds to feelings of information overload. Additionally, being new 
to a company and lacking experience, means the individual is frequently 
unable to ask relevant questions. As there is often no other training 
opportunity, gaps in knowledge created at this stage can remain unfilled and 
errors uncorrected. From some of the interview responses it would appear 
that companies try to overcome some of these problems by constantly 
repeating the same points. The interview data suggests this may cause some 
resentment and be counterproductive. 



The trainer 



3.6 



"...training did make 
me feet more confident and 
comfortable because the 
trainer was very good and 
I gained a lot from her." 

Interview extract 



"The training given was 
excellent and very useful 
(it) enabled me to become 
efficient, understand the job 
rather than 'just pick it up'... 
because the training was 
excellent it enabled me to 
ease into the job very quickly." 

Interview extract 



"My training for the petrol 
station and kiosk was carried 
out by in store trainer. She was 
very good. But / found it too 
short, one hour, then you learn 
as you go along /Vn happy in 
my job now but found the first 
two months very hard work 
and very stressful." 

Interview extract 



The professionalism and competence of the trainers is a significant factor 
influencing shop workers' views on their training. Our survey indicates that, 
on the whole, staff trainers are of a high standard. About 2?"" of our sample 
indicated that their trainers appeared bored, strict and formal and only 
really interested in getting through the session. The rest of the sample, 75" », 
said their trainers were knowledgeable, conveyed points well and appeared 
to be interested in their views. This positive evaluation of trainers varied 
when examined in conjunction with different occupational groups. 
For example, of sales assistants said that their trainers were Wry 
linnclcdgcdl'lc but an even larger number of checkout operators (84"..) 
described them in this way. The importance of good staff trainers can be 
illustrated by examining the effect trainer's have on shop workers' 
assessment of their training. When shop workers described their trainer 
as 'very knou'leilgdibh'' the proportion who- said their induction training 
was Very valuable rose to W" compared with the sample average of 43" . 
When the trainer was not viewed positively only 15".- said they umld do 
their jobs a 'gmit dnil' better. 
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3.7 



"We are usually shown 
pieces of foolscap paper 
to read whilst the manager 
stands next to you and when 
youve read it you sign it and 
he tells the company that you 
have had the training" 

Interview extract 



"When moving departments 
staff retraining should be done 
at another store so if mistakes 
are made they are made in 
front of people they have not 
worked with for a long period 
of time" 

Interview extract 



".feels it is unreasonable of the 
employees to do the job 
without any proper training 
because the employee is 
held responsible when things 
go wrong." 

Interview extract 



The workshop and interview data and the comments written on some 
questionnaires indicate that a si/eahle amount ot the training in the retail 
sector is informal, carried out by department managers, supervisors and 
work colleagues. However, from discussions with shop workers it would 
appear that training by managers, supervisors and work colleagues is 
extremely variable in terms of quality, style, timing, material support 
and so on. Training by non-professional staff trainers led to situations 
where people in the same store reported very different training experiences. 
A not untypical situation is 1 member of staff in an interview reporting a 
Uemanstrtitum by trainer' hut another member of staff in the same store 
reporting she did not enjoy training as the other girl (doing the training) only 
started a couple of ihiys before her and didn't really know the job properly". 

In discussions with shop workers it was said that some training is carried 
out by managers and supervisors who lacked the training and resources to 
understand the need for sensitivity in training situations. Badly designed 
and badly tutored vocational education and training activity can cause retail 
staf f a great deal of unnecessary anxiety. For example, in one workshop it 
was said that some shop workers are so worried about training (fear of 
failure in front of peers is important) that they will go to great lengths to 
avoid training sessions. Some staff would take sick leave' or even leave the 
job completely so as to avoid being embarrassed during training. 



Teaching methods 



3.8 



Discussions with shop workers revealed that a range of teaching methods 
and aids wore used during training sessions. The most common were: 

watching videos, 
reading small hooks, leaflets, 
listening to 10 minute talks, 
listening to half - hour talks, 

using equipment, e.g. tills, Lomputer, deli machinery, 
question and answer sessions, 
f illing in work hooks, 

Shop workers were asked on the questionnaire to say which of these 
different methods they had experienced. The most frequently reported 
were training videos and reading small books and leaflets. For example, 
88% of shop workers were given training videos to watch and 75% reported 
reading small hooks and leaf lets. (I'igwr 25) 



Figure 25 The most commonly reported teaching methods 




"Videos . . . boring and 
condescending, not useful 
in my work" 

Interview extract 



Over ti()% of the shop workers in our survey said training videos dominated 
their training activities. 
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3.9 



"Not treated tike adults, 
videos over the top, not true 
to life, played by actors in 
an empty store" 

Interview extract 



l-'ifltm* 26 illustrates shop workers' assessment of the value of the range o{ 
training methods to which they were exposed. The most popular f orm of 
vocational education and training was, not surpriMngly, the hands-on use 
of equipment. Most training methods were described neutrally as'OK' by a 
majority of the sample in our survey. Although training v ideos were by far 
the most frequently mentioned training method shop workers do not appear 
to regard training videos as particularly useful. Of those experiencing 
training videos only 42"i< said training videos were 'ivrv useful'. (limine 26) 
It should be noted that when training was dominated by poor quality 
videos the proportion evaluating the induction training as Wry useful' 
plummets from the sample average of about 40"- to a low 10''". 



Figure 26 



Evaluation of commonly used teaching methods 
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Certification of training 
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"It would be encouraging 
to people after they have 
worked on a department., 
and their manager thinks 
they have done well to give 
a certificate or something." 

Interview extract 



"There should be full training 
on all departments and some 
recognition - certificate at the 
end of it" 

Interview extract 



Shop workers value certificates highly. They are tangible "proof lhat 
they haw gained new skills and knowledge. I lowever, approximately 
I wo thirds of our sanipk' did not possess any recognised certificates 
f or their training activities. 

The most frequently mentioned certificate was for food hygiene training. 
Although (v!5 shop workers in our sample reported having a iood hygiene 
certificate a substantially greater number, approximately 1130, had undertaken 
this type of training. This means that about half the shop workers undertaking 
food hygiene training were not awarded a certificate (it may be, of course, 
that they were not following a certificated programme of Iood hygiene 
training). When shop workers were awarded certificates the proportion 
saving the vocational education and training was Very useful' rose sharply, 
lor example, 73"<> ol the staff given a food hygiene certificate said the 
training was Very useful' but only 30".. of the staff not given a certificate 
for this training described it in this way. As the paragraph on the S/NVQs 
noted, shop workers with experience of S/NYQs tend to be more positive 
about their training than the sample as a whole. Thus, it is evident that 
shop workers value their training most if it is linked to a recognised 
(not merely an in-company) certificate. 



Conclusion 



3.11 



The chapter shows that a large number of factors affect shop workers' 
judgements of their training. For example, the quality of the trainers is 
vcrv important and using unqualified staff has severe limitations and 
is not good practice. Oui data also indicates that excellent trainers cannot 
compensate for companv and store training cultures which are not wholly 
committed to delivering good quality staff training. Training videos arc* 
increasingly common and can obviously be effective in some circumstances. 
The majority of our sample did not find them very useful. 

The most popular wavs of learning appear to be the interactive question 
and answer sessions and hands-on training. It is probably not possible* to 
avoid some of the f ront- loading of training but, as the sur\ey demonstrates 
it is not always yen productive. There is considerable unmet demand for 
up date and on going ti. lining. The training c ultui e c leated In c ompanies 
anil theii store manageis strongly influence's what t taming is delivei od. how 
nun h training is delivered, and the way their staff perceive their naming. 
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Chapter 4 - Equal access to vocational education and training? 



Introduction 
4.1 



A number of studies have shown that souk* groups of employees ha\'e greater 
access to vocational training than others. For example, the Training in Britain 
report showed that managers and ptofessionals, the higher paid and the 
already better educationally qualified, receive more vocational education 
and training than other groups. In short, employers tend to give more 
training to these who are already better educated and trained than the 
majority of employees. The Training in Britain report also showed that men 
receive more training than women and that full-time workers receive more 
training than part-time workers. Two of the most distinctive characteristic s 
o* the retailing work force are the large number of women empkned in the 
sector and the high level of part-time working in the sector. 

In our survey we attempted to examine the issue of ethnicity and training 
but the number of people with ethnic minority backgrounds was too small to 
allow us to comment meaningfully. In this context it should be noted that 
the IMS report states that the number of people from ethnic minority 
backgrounds employed by large company retailers is often below the figures 
necessary to adequately represent the ethnic minorities in their local labotn" 
force. Although the numbers in our survey are small our data does suggest, 
however, that whereas ethnicity did not affect the amount of training shop 
workers received, in some instances it did change some of tin ir evaluations oj 
the training. In our survey over 200 different training courses were identified 
out no shop worker reported any race awareness training. Further research is 
needed in this { ield. 

With these points in mind this chapter examines the extent to which out 
survex showed there was equality of access to training in the sector. 
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Gender and training 



4.2 



In the UK, women currently make up almost 50% of the nation's labour force. 
Between 1971 and 1989, 9 in 10 of the newly created jobs in the economy 
have been taken by women and this trend :s expected to continue until the 
year 2001. (ftnploynwnt Gazette: 1990 April). Women, however, are even 
more important to retailing where they already constitute about (S2% of the 
labour force - most working part-time. Many women in retailing have had 
a number of years out of paid work, frequently to raise pre-school children. 
Women returners bring into the workplace considerable social and work 
skills but at the same time they also re-enter work with specific training needs. 
They frequently identify a number of common problems such as a background 
of negative school experiences, rusty qualifications and dated occupational 
skills. (McGivney 1993) One consequence of this background is that the 
over whelming majority of women returners say they want vocational 
education and training as they re-enter the workplace. (Cla» ke 1991) 
In summary, women are the mainstay of retailing but they often have 
backgrounds which create spculic training needs. 



4.3 



Our survey showed that in overall terms the same proportion of men and 
women, about o'( )%, received 5 days or less total training from their current 
employer. \ lowever, this similarity in the total amount of training concealed 
gender inequalities which emerged when the amount of training men and 
women shop workers received was examined in conjunction with occupation 
and length of service. As observed in Chapter 1, women shop workers tend 
to have longer periods of service than their male colleagues. As the majority 
of shop workers received most of their training when they began to work 
with their current employer this means the training given to women has 
to sustain them for longer than their male counterparts. 
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Figure 27 shows the average amount of VKT per year of service received 
by men and women in 10 occupational groupings. In 8 out of 10 of these 
occupational groupings men appear to have received more VKT per year of 
service than women shop workers. In Figure 27 it can be seen, for example, 
that mal<* shelf replenishes and display assistants received about 5.2 hours' 
training per year of service compared with just over 3.7 hours for women 
doing the same job. Also, male supervisors appear to have received 
considerably more training per year of service as female supervisors. Only in 
two occupational groups, those of Cash Office/Clerical and Warehouse/ 
Stock Control, did women receive more VKT than their male counterparts. 
The relatively small number of men working as delicatessen staff, some 
with high levels of VET, distorts the average. 



Figure 27 Training per year of service: gender and occupational groups 




4A 



Gender dif ferences can also be seen in the different proportions of men 
and women in each of each of the 3 main occupational groups of 
sales assistant, checkout operator and shelf replenisher who received only 
half a dav, or less, training per year of service. Figure 2H reveals that in each 
of these 3 occupations there are more women than men confined to this 
relatively low level of training. 
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Figure 28 Gender and percent of staff in 3 occupations receiving only up to half 
a day's training per yew o f service 



$1* 




Part-time working 
and training 

4.5 

Another dcf ining characteristic of retail work is the high level of part-time 
working. A recent Low Pay Network (lSW March) report registered a 
substantial tall in the proportion of full-time jobs and a rise in the number 
working part -time. This leads the Low Pay Network to suggest that almost 
half the jobs in the UK could be part-time in K) years time. In this respect 
the l ! K retailers are already well out in front of the rest of British industry. 

The UK retail sector demonstrates a long term, pronounced and recently 
accelerating shift towards part-time working. In bHSl, 2S"-. of retailing jobs 
were part-time but by \97\ this had risen to 4()'V. In IWl, the level of* 
pa^t -time working was 44".. only to register another steep rise by IW4 
when it reached ?()"«•. Between and March IW4, part-time working in 
retailing rose by 8|"<. but part - time working by women workers grew even 
faster - up by 87\. in the same period. In addition to the overall increase in 
the level of part-time working there is considerable evidence to show that 
the average hours per week in retail sector jobs is falling. A Low Pay Network 
survey ( b^M March) found that the supermarket vacancies in one part of 
the country offered jobs with an average of 1 1.4 hours per week. 
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4.6 

As all shop w orkers arc expected to do their jobs eff iciently and safely 
and to provide customers with the same high quality ol service, part - time 
and full - time staff should receive the same levels of training. Moreover, as 
part-time and full-time shop workers have similar aspirations concerning 
job mobility, career progression and personal development they >hould 
receive similar levels of training. In our survey, however, part-time working 
appears to effect the amount of training shop workers received. Part-time 
shop workers (using the Department of Kmploymcnt's definition of 
part-time as'uof more than M) hours << inrh'} tended to receive less training 
per year of service than their full-time counterparts. 

figure 29 shows the average amount of \T*T \>. % r year of service for part - time 
and full-time shop workers. It can be seen from this Figure, for example, that 
part-time workers with 2-3 years' service received an average of 10 hours' 
training per year of service compared with lb hours' training per year of 
service for full-time workers with the same level of service. 



Figure 29 Training per year of service; full - time and part- time shop workers 
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Conclusion 
4.7 

The lolal aniounls of training received by shop workers aiv small Inil even 
within thoso our survey identifies differences on the basis of gender and 
part-time working. This confirms other research in this field such as the 
Training in Britain and IMS reports. The IMS comments, f or example, that 
part-time workers are far more likely to only receive induction and ha sit 
job training and 'Uvmen appcttml to litre worse with reft ml to training ant I 
promotion because they occupied most basic grade a)id part time positions." 
(IMS I»)3:I24) 

Women shop workers are particularly important for the retail sector and 
thev currently make up about 02"- of retailing labour force. 1 lowevcr. 
our survey indicates that women shop workers, generally received less 
training than men and part -time shop workers received less training than 
their full-time counterparts. 

There is considerable evidence indicating that women in general re-entering 
the labour market after a career break often do so at a lower grade and 
status than they previously held. They also often take up part-time work 
whereas before they had full - time jobs (Payne W\ ). This pattern appears 
to be repeated in retailing. 

The age profile of our sample suggests that many of the women entering 
retailing do so after a career break and they often take up part - time work. 
Thev are confined to lower status and lower graded |obs. Our sample shows 
women are under-represented in supervisory and managerial jobs and many 
fell their training has not enhanced their promotion prospects or given 
them transferable skills. 

Women starting work in retailing alter a career break bring into the sector 
previously gained work skills and considerable social, doniestK and caring 
tvpe skills, which are heavily utilised in the workplace. The provision of 
good qualiu training in the sector would enable employers to make more 
effective use of women employees and help women employees to realise 
their f nil potential. 
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introduction 
5 J 

The predominant concern of ih is Report so far has been with assessing 
the nature and extent of the training that shop workers receive from their 
current employer and with their views on the value and usefulness of this 
training. This final chapter, however, focuses on the training aspirations of 
shop workers with particular reference to the kind of vocational education 
and training that they would like to have as a continuing part of their 
working lives. It argues for VKT which combines job training with training 
that provides transferable skills and encourages personal growth and 
development. 

Suggestions for 
future training 

A number of retail employees 'participating in our survey were interviewed 
and asked to indicate 'tvlutt tnthiing would nuike you get up in the morning tim I 
nuikt' you look jorwttrd to going to work? These interviews were undertaken, 
it will be remembered, by their shop floor colleagues rather than members 
of the I 'niversitv research team. The responses were varied and imaginative 
and can be grouped into three main categories. There were, first, those 
suggestions that related directly to the job or task responsibilities of the 
particular individual. The job specific list (as we termed the first category) 
included suggestions such as refresher courses on checkouts; cash office or 
any office training; training in consumer rights; new aspects of the job; 
dealing with staff. 
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The second category or responses related to the wider occupational role of 
the employees. A considerable number of employees were clearly interested 
in VKT provisions which went well beyond the specific tasks of their job, 
vet still addressed issues pertaining to the retail sector. These suggestions 
(which we have labelled 'industry related') indicate an interest and 
commitment to the retail industry and demonstrate a desire to understand 
more about the nature and direction of the retail sector. Suggestions from 
this second category included: 

9 ability to run. different departments and to have a general knowledge 

of all aspects of the shop; 
0 knowledge about the management side of the store; 
• training that provided greater responsibility and initiatives; 
$ training that shows how decisions of major importance are made. 

By far the largest number of issues in this second category related to 
employees' desire for increased responsibility at work. \\ h ether these 
suggestions are a reaction against the narrower and job specific training 
common! v experienced by employees is not clear. But they do express a 
desire for greater involvement and understanding of the company and 
also of the retail sector. 

The third category oi suggestions for future training is perhaps the 
most interesting. Tln'y include suggestions which are not work-related. 
The common theme in these suggestions is the link with personal 
development and they result from an ambition, interest or hobby or ate 
simplv the dream of a particular individual. Those suggestions we have 
called 'employee development' proposals. Common to all the suggestions in 
this third category is the willingness of employers to participate in some 
form of learning around subject areas of interest to them. Those include 
topics to do with: foreign languages, leisure classes; such as history, 
health provision, creative writing, writing hooks and poetry. 

A number of issues relating to 'employee development' provision were' not 
explored. It would for example, have been interesting to know whether 
employees were* prepared to use their own time (or part of their own time) 
and to financially contribute to the learning. Above all, it would have been 
interesting to explore the employees' v iew's of, first, the relationship 
between participation in 'employee* development' and increased effectiveness 
al woik and, second!}, the link between 'emplouv development' coutses and 
V1T (and S/NYQs in particular). 
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"Finally, we also need to 
dispel the myth that all 
training and skills, or aptitude 
development is only important 
in relation to paid employment 
Personal development training 
and the opportunity to 
enhance skills, pursue 
interests or develop aptitudes 
is an important quality of life 
issue. As working people we 
have the right to further 
education and training as an 
end in itself irrespective of its 
employment or career 
implications" 

Training for the Future, 
Usdaw, 1991. 
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In addition to these responses there is one area that our respondents did 
not raise with the research team, hut whiv.h we feel cannot he ignored. 
This relates to literacy and numeracy. 

The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills I 'nit (ALBSU) lor example, 

has estimated that I3"m of Britain's adults haw difficulties in usin^ the 

hasic skills of reading, writing, spelling or hasie numeracy (NIACE IW3) 

A further ALBSU report, A Nation's Neglect, ( estimates that A 

in 10 adults in Britain's linguistic minorities haw difficulty with written or 

spoken Knglish. Literac y and bask skills are necessary pre-recjuisites f or saf e, 

effective working and also for employees to fully realise their potential. 

It should he noted that problems with literacy and numeracy are often not 

the result of failing at school hut due to jobs being so designed that thev 

do not demand the use of literacy and numeracy skills and as a consequence 

these skills decline. 
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"Serious on-going training 
provision for working people 
is still too often seen and 
delivered as a privilege rather 
than an opportunity or a right" 

Usdaw 1991 



Our research suggests that the desire and commitment towards learning 
by employees in the retail sector is far grcatci than the current VLT 
pro\ ision within the industry is able to satisfy. Our evidence of employees' 
NTT wishes and aspirations suggests no reason why the retail sector should 
stand apart from the t/onf ederation of British Industry aim (World Class 
Targets NMI), of investing in huh indiridiud to build the knowledge, \kilh 
(Uid und(r\t(iudin»s nctessttry lor their diosen pdth in both lite (Old work" 
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From job training to 
employee development 

5.7 

The I louse of Lords' Select Committee into \T.T ( WO) states 'there has to 
be a chituge in the citltural pert ept ion of training and (he way it is carried out it 
more employers are to be encouraged to become good trainers". (NIACE :I4) 
There are now many imaginative examples from a variety oj sectors that 
show how \T.Tcan he broadened and deepened. 

Responses to the recent Industrial Society Training Trends ( WA) questionnaire 
indicate that the majority of employers consider themselves to be committed 
to becoming 'learning organisations'. A minority (37"t'.j had either short 
written statements or full written policy implementing this strategy. 
The IS survey shows that respondents are realistic about how far they 
have got: " There appears to be no firm belief that organisations are already 
'learning organisations'. 30% o\ our sample believe thai they are, while, 40% feel 
that they are not. /I minority of organisations (44%) have introduced the learning 
organisation comept into selected areas. However, more than half of all 
respondents are tommittctl to becoming learning organisations in the future, and 
only 21% have not yet (onsidered the com ept Only 2% believe it to be a passing 
lad'." ( IW4:2(i). The reasons given for adopting a commitment to becoming a 
'learning organisation' include commitments to quality, competitors 
becoming 'learning organisations', ret ruitment or retention difficulties and the 
Government's Investors in People' (HP) scheme. 

I ; sdaw provided the research team with examples ol a number of initiatives 
to develop the 'learning organisations concept'. One employer, for example, 
had turned their training centre into an open learning centre that could be 
used by employees to develop non-job related skills, as well as being used as 
a centre for job training. Other examples o! initiatives include the provision 
of literacy and numeracy training ant 1 ihe Employee Development Funds 
negotiated and jointlv administered by employers and trade unions. 
There are a growing number of household-name companies involved in 
these schemes, often modelled on or drawing from the lord (I'K) KDAP 
experience (Pavne, l orrester & Ward 
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Conclusion 
5.8 

{ hi\ ortunatcly, our survey showed little evidence in the retail se<. tor ol the 
change ie. the 'cultural percept itm o\ turning that the 1 louse of Lords' Inquiry 
savs is necessarv to transform \T.T in Britain. It is sometimes suggested that 
the retail sector is an area where people tome to work precisely because 
they do not like training. Our survey shows that there are many difficulties 
or obstacles to VBT in retailing hut shop workers' lack of aspirations for 
\TT cannot he said to he one of them. Indeed the problem is that their 
practical experiences of training to-date is likely to have resulted in low- 
expectations about future training and of the possibilities flowing from it. 
These negative attitudes need to be tackled urgently if 'learning 
organisations' strategies are to be successful. 

Kmploveo Development schemes offer effective ways of developing the 
'learning organisation'. The ev idence suggests these schemes a»c not only 
advantageous to the employee but also to the employer. Thus, a recent 
report from the Policy Studies Institute ( 1993) stated 'a work tone tlutt is 
more able and willing to learn, more flexible and ttdapttible, more committed and 
motivated not oiilv lead* to better compiiny periornnuue bm tan also improve 
industrial relations and red iu e absenteeism." There is, therefore, much to gain 
lor both retail workers and retail emplovers in the 'learning organisation' 
•.onccpt. There is also much to lose if the retail sector remains outside 'the 
skills revolution' that all agree Britain requires. It is time that the retail 
employers ^gain took the lead and sat dow n, in partnership w ith diop 
workers and their trade union, to extend and develop the vocational 
education and training provision throughout the sector. 
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Introduction 

The hulk of research into \T*T in tin* UK tends to focus on Government 
policy or on employer strategies and practices. The motivations, aspirations 
and real-lite experiences of employees are mostly ignored or sidelined. 
This project was designed to counter this; it is employee-centred, based 
on research into the experiences and attitudes of non-managerial, 
non-supervisory retail employees. The two key methods used were a detailed 
questionnaire and semi-structured interviews. 



QMestionnaire 



The project working inoup decided that if the questionnaire was to he 
useful in eliciting relevant information from shop workers about their 
experieiKcs and attitudes towards \TT, then it should he designed hy shop 
workers. Therefore, a major educational workshop was organised with I'sdaw 
representatives working in retail stores around the country. Participants at 
this workshop exchanged ,i»ood and had experiences of YkT discussed their 
expectations of j»ood quality \T.T and their training aspirations. 
On the basis of this workshop and discussions with employers, I 'sdaw 
officers and lay representatives and training professionals in the industry, a 
draft questionnaire was devised and piloted. A questionnaire of |l)7 
questions was finally designed on the basis of the feedback received from the 
pilot. The questionnaire was distributed nation-wide, between April and 
December l l K)3. 

In those companies ,icti\ely participating in the sur\ev, (they were j»i\en 
guarantees of complete t out identiality) the individual members of stjff 
to be sent .\ que-.uonnaire wore selected at random from the pa\ roll. 
I he othei main souue ol the quest ionnaues was f toni I 'sdaw. Manx 
lull-time off iters jnd lay representatives helped to disti ibute the 
questionnaire and made the arrangements loi its collection. Appioximately 
(\()(Ki questionnaires were distributed and l K *7\ were completed and tetuined. 
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The majoritv (70";.) of those wort 4 from women workers anil 5M";- of those 
worked part -time (b2"«. of workers 1 1 1 the sector as a whole are women, 
of whom h3"'. are part - lime). The questionnaire is a si/.eahle one and it is the 
only independently conducted sector-wide survey of employees of its type. 

I lowever, it isskeweel heavily towards supermarket staff (the hulk of I'sdaw's 
retail memhers) ami towards those em [Moved in largo companies. A Knit three 
quarters of the individuals taking part in our surv ey work in largo 
supermarkets and I in 10 work in small supermarkets. Just under 1 in It) of 
the survey sample work in department stores with the rest mining from a 
variety of outlets including clothes shops, huuhors, bakers, greengrocers and 
chemists etc. Retail staff working for at least 57 employers (many people chose 
not to report the name of their company) returned the questionnaire. 

Interviews 

In order to supplement data gathered from the questionnaire it was agreed 
that interviews would he carried out with shop workers. It is possible that 
the use of shop workers to interview colleagues made the qualitative data 
collected more valuable and reliable than it would have been if we had used 
university researchers as interviewers. Once again, a number of workshops 
were planned to train union and non-union stalf working in retail stores in 
basic Interviewing skills. For a variety of reasons we were able to houl only 3 
workshops, and 15 interviewers eventually carried out 115 lace -to -face 
interview's using a prepared interview schedule. 

Results 

At the beginning ol the project the I ! nion was keen to involve as many retail 
employers as possible in the information gathering part of the lesean h. The 
research team, therefore, after discussions with I 'nion negotiating officers, 
contacted key personnel in the head ol tiers of 3A ol the I 'K's major food 
and nun-food employers. I'ach con pany was sent a 2 page outline of the 
project with a request for a brief meeting to explain the bene! its of the 
reseirch and our requirements. A similar outline summary w as distributed 
by the British Retail Consortium ami a press release about the j >roject was 
used by 2 tiade journals. Forma! meetings were eventually held wi 1 h 15 major 
employers and a presentation was made to a seminar of training executives 
and managers. In spite oi all this activity, the promise of complete 
confidentiality and of c ompany -'pec if u toports, only 7 employers (mainly 
food retailers) agreed to partic ipate fully in the project Most of these 
companies agreed to give expenses and paid release for their staff to attend 
dav-long workshops to disc uss the project, the questionnaito, the interv iew 
sv hedulc and to ho shown how tointeniew then work ml leagues. 
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The indifference of incest retailing employers was offset by the enthusiasm 
of the I 'nion, ami considerable effort was taken during the first phase of 
the project to encourage an awareness and ownership' of the project by 
IVlaw officers and members. Many meetings were held with I 'nion 
negotiating committees from retail companies and formal presentations 
were made to the National Women's Committee and the I 'nion's Divisional 
Training Officers. Reports were prepared for the I 'nion's monthly journal 
and the full research team ran an information stall at the Union's Annual 
Delegate Meeting (ADM). 

All this activity, together w ith the involvement of I 'nion activists in 
conducting interviews, designing and distributing questionnaires, tended to 
blur the traditional distinction between active' researchers and 'passive' trade 
unionists, and created a real collaborative partnership. 

The survey has several characteristics which affect the results. 

© It favours the training experiences of staff working for large supermarkets 
which play a dominant role in the retail sector. I lowever, the survey 
returns of non-supermarket employees show there are more similarities 
than differences between their training experiences and those of 
supermarket employees. 

® It errs on the positive side of shop workers' vocational training experiences. 
This is because the greater the relevance of the survey to the 
individual receiving a questionnaire the more likelv it will bo completed. 
In other words, simp w orkers ret eiving training are more likely to 
complete and return a questionnaire than those with no training. 

© Small and medium sized retail companies were not adequately represented 
in this survey of shop workers' training experiences. 

& Those companies activelv participating in the* surxev were mainly from the 
up-market side ol retailing and these companies generally have more 
extensive training policies and practices. 
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